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_ ASPECTS OF A COMMUNITY PROGRAM 
FOR THE RETARDED CHILD* 


A 7 P q 
SEYMOUR B. SARASON, Ph.D. es a ee. 


Yale University. 





Two weeks ago I received a call from the secretary of a local 
organized group of parents of cerebral palsied children. It seems 
' that one of the mothers had been trying to get her seven-year-old 
daughter into the kindergarten of one of the public schools. The 
school had refused admission because the child was not considered 
' eligible. The mother, believing that the child was eligible, took her 
_ for a psychological examination to the out-patient clinic of one of 
the state training schools. The psychological report was sent to the 
secretary who was calling me, and who had suggested that the mother 
have the child given a psychological examination in order to use it 
as evidence for her belief that the child should be in kindergarten. The 
psychological report contained the following: (A) a diagnosis was 
deferred because the child did not talk and the suggestion was made 
that the child should be seen again when she had learned to talk; 
(B) on those test items which could be given to the child her mental 
level seemed to be around three years; (C) the child should not be 
institutionalized at this time; (D) she should be entered into a kinder- 
, garten class if she was considered eligible by the school. The problem 
with which the secretary of the parent group confronted me was what 
should she tell the parent? 

The above situation is by no means infrequent, and in my own 
experience is the rule rather than the exception. In trying to under- 
stand these frequent situations we might ask this question: How do 
these situations come about? Before trying to answer this question 
we first have to ask other questions: What is the nature of the situation 
here and now? What are the problems with which we should be con- 
cerned? Briefly stated, here is what I think are the important aspects 
of the situation: 

(1) We are dealing with a parent who has certain beliefs 
about what her child can learn to do. 


* A talk given to the New York oy Chapter of the Association for the Help of 
Retarded Children, November 28, 19 
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(2) The mother’s beliefs are not shared by school authori. 
ties. 

(3) It is very likely that the mother has a very hostile 
attitude toward the schools because she feels that they 
are being unfair and discriminatory. 


(4) It is also likely that the school authorities consider the 
mother to be unrealistic and aggressive—in short, a 
nuisance. 


(5) It is a fact that the schools do not consider this child 
to be their problem. 


(6) The psychological report does not support the mother’s 
beliefs about the child’s capacities. 


(7) The psychological report contains a recommendation 
about kindergarten which makes little sense in light 
of the earlier refusal of the school to admit the child. 


(8) The psychologist did not discuss his report with the 
mother. 

(9) No one, except the local parent group, considered the 
parent to be their problem, or understood, let alone 
try to handle, the deep anguish she undoubtedly was 
experiencing. 

Let us now make one assumption: the mother has an unrealistic 
conception of her child’s capacities. If this is so, it is difficult to see 
how anything done—by the school or the psychologist—was oriented 
toward helping this mother achieve a more realistic attitude. Telling 
a mother that her child is not eligible for school may be a valid 
statement, but in no way does this solve the mother’s problem. In 
fact, making such a statement to a mother is evidence of the fact that 
the school assumes that only the child is a problem. Telling a mother 
that her child is not eligible for school without at the same time making 
concrete proposals concerning the child’s training obviously does not 
help the child, but, just as obviously, increases the severity of the 
mother’s problem. In the case of the psychological examination ap- 
parently no attempt was made to convey anything to the mother. The 
function of a psychological examination is not only to collect data 
about a child and his problems, but to use these data to help parents 
react realistically to the child. If the psychologist, for example, had 
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only conveyed to the parent that the child was severely retarded, then 
he would have been as superficial in his approach to the problem 
as were the school authorities. 

In short, in these situations we are dealing with unhappy, frus- 
trated, conflict-ridden parents who have no one to whom they can 
turn for help. It is littlke wonder that they become hostile and direct 
such feelings toward those who gave them facts but no help. By help 
I mean a sustained attempt on the part of some trained person to 
understand the motivations of the parents, their frustrations and hopes, 
and by virtue of such understanding, as well as by previous training, 
enable the parent to accept more realistic and satisfying attitudes. It 
is worth repeating: in these situations to convey facts should not be 
taken as synonymous with giving help. 

There are other comments one can make about the kind of situa- 
tion we have been discussing: 

(1) In most instances, our schools do not understand the 
psychological ramifications of these situations and it is, 
therefore, not surprising that they usually do not have 
the facilities for handling the child or the parent. To 
handle the situation properly presupposes an under- 
standing of the problems which most educators do not 
have. 

(2) The fact that our teacher training schools prepare stu- 
dents in an inadequate way for meeting the problems 
in this area is but a reflection of an absence of com- 
munity consciousness about the problem. Too many 
communities are content to have the handicapped 
child institutionalized. Too few communities make an 
attempt to utilize their own facilities or to set up new 
resources for the handicapped child. I have seen 
countless children who, after spending several years 
in an institution, were returned to a community which 
had little or nothing to offer them in a social, edu- 
cational or vocational way. 

(3) The most discouraging feature of these situations is 
that there usually have been countless earlier oppor- 
tunities when the parents could have been given a real- 
istic understanding of the problem, prepared for the 
future problems with which they will be faced, and a 
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concrete program of action formulated. The great 
bulk of these children have been previously seen by a 
variety of medical specialists who, for one or another 
reason, failed to see the social-psychological ramifica- 
tions for the family, the school and community. 


This last point deserves elaboration. There are cases, probably 
a small minority, where the seriousness of the child’s retardation was 
simply not caught. Sometimes this is due to the incompetence of the 
physician or psychologist, and sometimes to the fact that our diagnostic 
methods are not perfect. That our instruments for evaluating intellectual 
capacity in very young children are not as good as we would like is 
no reason for not using them. What these imperfections mean is that 
we must be cautious in assigning weight to a single examination and 
make provision for a series of examinations with appropriate time inter- 
vals. If a series of examinations point to a certain conclusion, we can 
be more sure of the validity of that conclusion than if it were based 
on a single examination. One implication of what I have just said 
is that in the case of very young children the diagnosis should be made 
by a person with special training in this area. Because a person is a 
physician or psychologist is no reason for assuming that he has com- 
petence in this particular area. 


In the great majority of cases, however, the seriousness of the 
child’s retardation was recognized when the child was still very young. 
If so, one might ask, why does the situation I described earlier arise? 
There are several reasons: 


(1) The physician feels that it is not wise to tell the 
parent until the child is older. The logic behind this 
unhappy procedure is not always clear. One physician 
said: “If they can be happy for a few years, why should 
I stand in their way? They will have enough trouble 
later on.” Some physicians feel that one should not 
discuss the problem until the parents themselves become 
aware of it. Whatever the logic the consequences are 
unfortunate. Ignorance may be bliss, but there are 
more than a few parents who gladly would have liked 
to have been spared the bliss. In some cases the 
awakening is so rude that parents strive (consciously 
or unconsciously) to prove that the blissful period is 
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not over. They may become hostile to the physician 
for withholding the information, question his compe- 
tence, and seek help from others. 


Frequently the physician does tell the parents about 
the child’s condition, but because he finds this obliga- 
tion such a painful procedure (it is indeed not a joyous 
task!) he talks out of both sides of his mouth. At one 
point he gives glimpses of the true condition, but at 
another point he reassures the parents with unwarranted 
optimism. He cannot bring himself to reveal the un- 
varnished truth which can then serve as a basis for a 
realistic program for both child and parents. It is to 
be expected that parents will remember the optimistic 
and forget the pessimistic aspects of the information 
which have been conveyed to them. 


Although the physician may tell the truth to the par- 
ents, frequently he fails to relate the educational prob- 
lems which will confront them in the future with their 
child. It is easy to tell parents that their child will be 
able to go to school. but do the parents know that this 
may mean that the child conceivably might go only as 
far as the fourth grade? That the schools in the com- 
munity may not have facilities for their child? That 
the child may be able only to learn to recognize a few 
words and do only the simplest of arithmetical tasks? In 
short, the parents are rarely told what kinds of educa- 
tional problems they will probably have to face. Un- 
fortunately, too few physicians know the educational 
system of their community in a way which would allow 
them to be of more help to parents. 


What has all this to do with the setting up of a community pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded? Let me answer this question by 
giving what I think the aims of such a program should be. First, to 
detect as early as possible the mentally retarded child; second, to help 
parents gain a more realistic understanding of their child so that his 

_ capacities can be realized; third, to’ begin to plan with the parent the 
future program of the child; fourth, to’ bring our educational system 
into the picture long before the child is of school age so that the 
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clinic, parent, and school can gain a much better understanding of each 
other’s problems than they now have. In short, the aim of such a 
program is to prevent personal unhappiness, mutual distrust, self. 
plaguings, and misdirected use of energies. At the present time we 
spend the large proportion of our time working with problems which 
never should have been allowed to arise. For example, in the case | 
described earlier we found a psychologist, a parent, and a school 
system expending time, effort and money with one result: the parent 
is probably now more desperate, hostile, confused, and unhappy than 
before. The point I want to stress is that such an unfortunate situation 
could have and should have been prevented. 


A community program would seem to require the following: 

(1) A mass educational program the aim of which is to 
urge parents to bring their children to appropriately 
staffed clinics for evaluation of their mental and 
physical growth. The emphasis should be on the pre- 
school child especially those between two and six years 
of age—ages at which defects become most apparent. 


(2) The setting up of clinics comprised of medical, psy- 
chological and educational specialists. The problems 
of the handicapped child as well as those of his par- 
ents cannot be handled by any one specialist. The 
emphasis in each case should be on formulating, as 
soon as possible. a concrete training program and super- 
vising the execution of the program, even if that means 
that the clinic comes into the home. When you tell 
parents to give their child a particular medication three 
times a day, the chances are that this will be done. In 
the case of the handicapped child, however, the pre- 
scription is a complicated one, not only to understand 
but to carry out. Parents need support, encouragement 
and advice. not only during the clinic visit, but when 
they are faced with and responding to their problems 
in the natural setting in which they arise. 


(3) The community must meet its obligation to provide 
appropriate educational, occupational and recreational 
facilities for these children. In providing such facil- 
ities attention must be paid to the fact that some day 
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these children will be adults with special problems due 
to their mental handicaps. The aims of a well-organ- 
ized program for the childhood and adolescent periods 
can be defeated by failure to meet the problems of 
later life. 

(4) There must be an effort made to get the various pro- 
fessional personnel in this area (a) better acquainted 
with the need which they should have for each other. 
(b) the limitations of their own training, and (c) a 
more keen awareness of the psychological, educational. 
and community aspects of the problems with which 
they are dealing. 

(5) There are many problems in this area for which we do 
not have answers. Some of these are medical problems. 
others are problems in psychological measurement and 
treatment, while others are concerned with the educa- 
tional process. Any program in this area, therefore, 
must stimulate and support research. If there is any les- 
son we can learn from the history of science, it is that in 
the long run research pays off. It is not enough to say 
we should support research in the same way as we say 
we are for virtue and against sin. We must stimulate 
and support research programs because not to do so 
guarantees a sterile program, inadequate solutions, and 
the continued despair of all concerned. 


CHEST FUND DRIVE COMPLETED 





In an Emplovees Community Chest Fund drive completed in 
January, the majority of workers at The Training School contributed 
a sizeable sum to the welfare work of major national and community 
agencies. Henry E. Renne. chairman of the drive. said in his report 
to the Executive Committee: “This is one of the most satisfactory 
campaigns in recent years.” 

Employees were asked to designate specifically the amounts of 
money they wished to contribute to each agency and had the privilege 
of paying it in payroll deductions quarterly throughout the year. 
Thomas B. Keener was named treasurer of the fund, with Mr. Renne 
countersigning all checks outgoing to the agencies. 
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RECENT STATE LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING THE MENTALLY RETARDED 





Coordinator of Educational Activities 


HAROLD A. DELP, Ph.D. adler ig 7 


Special education, the branch of public education concerned with 
the education of children handicapped physically, mentally, or emo. 
ionally, has made great gains in the past few years. Since World 
War II many states have instituted programs; several have broadened 
existing programs. Because of local pressures, some states have started 
special education work limited to particular types of handicapped. 
There is still a wide variance in state programs. They include the 
permissive or the mandatory types, with or without state financial aids, 
and cover all or sometimes only part of the groups of handicapped. 


Probably a primary reason for the changing picture is the broader 
philosophy toward the training and possibilities of these children. Until 
very recent years, such special programs were concerned with groups 
of exceptional children defined in very restricted terms. Today each 
group is becoming more and more extended at each end and more 
kinds of groups are being included. 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 


Ten states have added new programs or extended former ones 
since 1949. DELAWARE and NORTH DAKOTA have added new 
programs to cover physically, mentally (educable), and emotionally 
handicapped. They have added a supervisor for these services in their 
state education departments. GEORGIA has added a permissive law 
allowing local districts to establish programs at state and/or local 
expense. IDAHO has likewise given authority for permissive special 
education. TEXAS, LOUISIANA, CALIFORNIA, MINNESOTA, and 
WISCONSIN have extended their services in the area of the mentally 
retarded. In total, by October, 1951, 39 states and Hawaii had pro- 
vided to some extent for the education of physically handicapped 
children (34 states in 1949). In total, 32 states and Hawaii have state 
laws or standards recognizing education of the mentally retarded (only 


18 in 1949). 
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NEW JERSEY was the first state to provide by law for the educa- 
tion of retarded children. Dr. Henry Goddard, first research director 
of The Training School at Vineland, collaborated with Prof. J. E. Wal- 
lace Wallin in drafting the legislation, which was passed in 1911. 
Professor Wallin directed the psychological laboratory at Skillman 
Village at that time and had previously been on the staff at Vineland. 


New HELP FoR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
Prior to 1951 TEXAS and LOUISIANA had not made provision 


for the education of mentally retarded children. Now each state has 
a program for the “educable” levels. In most states “educable” has 
been defined by direct statement or at least by implication to include 
those children with IQs above 50. The top boundary has varied from 
IQ 70 to about 85. In three states, CALIFORNIA, WISCONSIN, and 
MINNESOTA, education for the mentally retarded has been extended 
down to those with greater retardation. Through legislative action 
WISCONSIN has set aside funds to establish preliminary classes for 
children with IQs between 35 and 50. CALIFORNIA now permits 
training classes for retarded children who are improvable in social 
adjustment and who may be useful in a sheltered environment. 
MINNESOTA has not defined levels of mental retardation by law but 
by state school standards. Its state standards were modified in 1951 
to allow state aid for any retarded child in public schools provided 
certain stated requirements are met. 


MINNESOTA admission standards describe two levels of re- 
tardation: “Group I: Composed of those retarded in mental capacity 
but for whom some likelihood of self-support can be anticipated in 
their future; and Group II: Composed of those retarded in mental 
capacity below the level of self-support, but for whom a positive result 
can be anticipated in education of social, emotional, physical, as well 
as more commonly accepted patterns of learning’.! The bases of 
acceptance of each child include complete psychological examination, 
supported by additional medical, psychiatric, and social findings, as 
well as an evaluation of the child’s educational possibilities and con- 
sideration of local facilities. 


These three changes in state programs represent the first attempts 
to include the severely retarded child, the one who has been considered 


1 From the report of the committee set up by the Minnesota State Commissioner of 
Education to revise standards for mentally retarded, of which the writer was a member. 
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“uneducable”, as a responsibility of state educational programs, 
PENNSYLVANIA is now considering such a program; in ILLINOIS 
similar legislation failed to pass; in OHIO the Department of Public 
Welfare was given charge of such training programs. 


In several states, steps are being taken to develop broader pro. 
grams for the mentally retarded. As an example, the New Jersey Par- 
ents Group for Retarded Children is working actively for legislation 
to extend the work in this field. 


IMPLICATIONS 
The trend in state public education with respect to these mentally 
retarded children is in two directions. 


First, there is tremendous interest in the field as shown by the 
rapid increase in state programs (18 in 1949; 32 in 1951). The num. 
ber of children who need “modification of education” for adequate 
learning is sometimes difficult to comprehend by laymen and even by 
many professional workers in the field. Children with IQs slightly 
below 90 (the lower limit of the so-called “average”) have problems 
of learning when placed in competition with children in the upper 
areas of mental ability. There are approximately 25% of all children 
who have IQs below 90. Some state standards allow children to be 
placed in special classes if IQs are below 80. About 10% of all 
children have IQs below 80. All of these children, of course, do not 
require special classes in our public schools. Many are able to get 
along adequately in regular school situations. However, a fairly 
sizable number do have specific defects of mentalitv or of adjustment 
which make it almost impossible for them to make satisfactory pro- 
gress outside of more isolated schools or institutions. 


Second, the acceptance of responsibility for severly retarded chil- 
dren in public education is gradually extending downward to them. 
Many educators, psychologists. and other professional persons are 
against this trend. A half century of research has shown the inability 
of children with IQs below approximately 50 to make appreciable 
progress in the usual “educational” program. Modern philosophy of 
education is moving away from the traditional or academic view of 
education. If the broad point of view is taken, many of these severely 
retarded children can profit from training. This does not imply that 
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such severely retarded children should ordinarily be sent to public 
schools rather than placed in special schools or in institutions for the 
retarded. Nor does it mean that the public schools can now teach 
children whom they had formerly been unable to teach. It does mean 
that the public schools are beginning to accept responsibility to assist 
in this training while these children remain in the community and until 
adequate state or private facilities have room to take them for a more 
permanent life plan. 

As the preliminary MINNESOTA standards say, “There are no 
known methods of increasing the mental capacity if mental retardation 
is correctly diagnosed. Education is a possible means of improving 
behavior and performance within the limits of the individual’s capac- 
ity”. The committee on standards discussed at length the advisability 
of including a statement that the program of extension downward must 
not be considered a substitute for long-range planning and probable 
institutional life for these children when placement became possible. 

Tt is becoming more and more apparent that every effort must be 
made to expand both public school and state and private institutional 
facilities if adequate care, training, and education are to be given all 
mentally retarded children. Neither can be a substitute for the other. 
Where are sufficient numbers of retarded children to require many 
times the school rooms, teachers, institutions. and the like that we 
have available at present. 

The trend across the nation is encouraging. The gains are de- 
risive and there is increasing public awareness of the need. These 
ere signs of a brighter future for our retarded children. 


Reference: 
Hill. Arthur S. “Legislation Affecting Special Education Since 1949”, 
Except. Children, 1951, 18: 65-67, 90. 


STUDY VISITOR SENDS GIFT 


The Training School has received a large framed picture as a 
gift from Mrs. Helen Astrup, one of the national leaders in child 
welfare work for the Norwegian Red Cross. Mrs. Astrup, whose home 
is in Oslo, Norway, visited The Training School late in the fall on a 
tour which took her to many parts of the country. 

Inscribed on the lower left corner of the picture was the message: 
“To The Training School at Vineland—with warmest thanks”— 
Helen Astrup. 
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SIXTY CHILDREN IN CAST 
OF COLORFUL OPERETTA 


Sixty children of The Training School took part in a colorful 
operetta, “Little Red Riding Hood”, at Garrison Hall on the school 
grounds, Friday evening, December 28. There were twelve major roles 
in the production, supported by choruses of gypsies, Indians, and 
villagers. Mrs. Alice Morrison Nash, director of education, was in 
charge of rehearsals with assistance from members of the teaching 


staff. 





Between acts of the operetta, there were instrumental and vocal 
numbers by the children of the school. A number of parents and guests 


from out-of-town attended the program, which began at 7:30 p. m. 


A repeat performance of the operetta was given on January 23 
for the benefit of the 100 children and staff members who were away 
for the Christmas holidays. Special guests were the boys from the 
Menantico Farm Colony who were unable to see the initial presenta- 


tion due to the capacity first-night audience. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Red Riding Hood Dorothy G. 
Her Mother Florence S. 
Grandmother Sadie S. 
Woodman Albert P. 
The Wolf Frank H. 
Jerry Charles P. 
Little Bo-Peep Mary W. 
Little Miss Muffet Marlene S. 
Little Jack Horner Francis D. 
Jack and Jill Robert D., Antoinette C. 
Lord High Sheriff Richard R. 
The Town Crier Clarence G. 


Choruses of Children, Indians, Gypsies and Villagers 
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BETWEEN THE ACTS 
Junior Vocal Quartet 
(a) “Away in a Manger” 
(b) “Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 
Billy B., Charles P., Robert C., David B. 


Recitation—“Preparations” Robert C. 


Junior Instrumental Quartet 

(a) “Christmas Song” 

(b) “Melody of Love” 
Richard R., Evans G., Thomas R., Michael P. 


Recitation—“The Christmas Legend” Charles P. 


Senior Vocal Quintet—“O Holy Star” 
Florence S.. Dorothy W., Anna H., Betty B., Matilda B. 


SPEAKERS BUREAU ACTIVE 
DURING PAST MONTH 





Members of The Training School staff have filled a number of 
speaking engagements during the past weeks in the New Jersey-Pennsyl- 


| vania-New York area. 


et chant NE Ai tn DR 





Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the school, spoke at a dinner 
meeting of the New York branch of the Parents Association held 


‘January 23 at the Port Arthur restaurant in New, York. 


Dr. Harold Delp, coordinator of educational activities, addressed 
a morning session of members of the Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Philadelphia during the association’s recent annual con- 
vention. He also spoke on January 29 to the Cumberland-Salem 
unit of the New Jersey Parents Group for Retarded Children. The 
meeting was held at Bridgeton, N. J. 

Dr. Karl F. Heiser, head of the research department of The 
Training School, was the principal speaker at the January meeting 
of the Mt. Holly (N. J.) Woman’s League. 

Dr. Herman D. Arbitman, of the research psychology staff, ad- 
dressed the Sisterhood of the Oheb Sholom Congregation in Salem, 
N. J., on the evening of January 7. He also was the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the Vineland B’nai Brith on January 10. 
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WELL KNOWN BRIDGETON MAN 
NAMED COTTAGE SUPERVISOR ~ 


Bert W. Schmickel, well known high school instructor and recre- 
ation director of Bridgeton, N. J., has been named Cottage Supervisor 
at The Training School. He succeeds Arthur J. Davies, who left 
Vineland early in November after many years’ service to go into pri- 
vate business with his brother at Lakewood, Ohio. 





Born in Millville, N. J., the new supervisor is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert J. Schmickel of Millville. He attended the public schools 
there and received his B.S. degree from Glassboro State Teachers 
College in 1936 with special certification in Binet testing and industrial 
arts. 


After graduation, he taught in the New Lisbon, N. J., colony for 
boys, and later initiated the special education classes for boys in the 
Bridgeton schools as well as teaching industrial arts there. He served 
as president of the South Jersey Teachers of Special Education for 
two years. 


In 1949 he become assistant principal of Bridgeton high school, 
working particularly with the problems of children. In the recreation 
field, he served as coach of the Bridgeton varsitv basketball squad for 
three years; director of intramural athletics for two years; and spent 
two summers as director of the Johnson Reeves playground. He also 
headed the Bridgeton Y.M.C. A. softball league for one year. 


A member of the children’s committee of the Bridgeton Kiwanis 
Club, Mr. Schmickel also served as district commissioner for the 
Boy Scouts. He is a certified First Aid instructor and directed Civil 
Defense activities in Bridgeton schools. 


He is married to the former Barbara Oliver, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Roy Oliver of Millville. The Schmickels have four children; 
Roy. 16: Albert. 15; Barbara, 13, and Carol, 10. 


Mr. Schmickel assumed his new duties at The Training School on 
January Ist. He and his family reside in the Spruce Apartments on 
the school grounds. 
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AMONG OUR RECENT VISITORS 


A former member of the Research Laboratory staff spent two days 
at The Training School recently. He is S. Roy Heath, Jr., young 
psychologist who developed the Heath Rail-Walking Test under the 
guidance of Dr. Edgar A. Doll, research director at The Training 
School from 1925 to 1948. 

Mr. Heath spent two years at Vineland as a research fellow, from 
1939 to 1941. He is now at Princeton University where he serves as 
a reseach assistant in the study of education and as a part time in- 
structor in the psychology department. He is also on the board of 
faculty advisers at Princeton. 

From Vineland, Mr. Heath went to the State Colony for Boys 
at New Lisbon, N. J., and later served as psychologist and director of 
classifications at the school in Southbury, Conn. He entered the Army 
in February, 1942 and attained the rank of major prior to his dis- 
charge in 1945. 

Mr. Heath still maintains close contact with The Training School 
and has many friends on the staff here. 





PARENTS’ GROUPS ACTIVE IN 
PROMOTING MAY 10 DINNER 


On Saturday evening, May 10, all roads will lead to the Sert Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York, according to Morris Feld, 
president of the Parents Association of The Training School. On that 
night more than 400 guests are expected to gather for the “Give-or-Get” 
dinner sponsored by the parents’ group for the benefit of the children 
at the school. (See January 1952 Bulletin, Page 200). 

Two promotional meetings have been held recently in New York— 
one on January 8 at Mr. Feld’s offices and the other, a dinner meeting, 
on January 22 at the Port Arthur restaurant. A group of Philadelphia 
parents will give an additional boost to the benefit on February 8 at a 
gathering in the Robert Morris hotel and a group in Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, will meet on February 26 for the same purpose. 
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CHILDREN ARE PHOTOGRAPHED 





All children at The Training School were photographed during 
January to provide recent pictures for school records and also to make 
photographs available to the children themselves and to their parents. 
The photography -work was done by W. S. Wright of the E. W. Dower 
Company, Drexel Hill, Penna. 


Packages containing 12 small prints and one enlargement will 
be sent to parents or guardians, who can purchase additional copies 
directly from the company if they wish. Other packages will be made 
available in the school’s store for purchase by the children themselves 
in case they wish to exchange with their friends. 


Complete files of all pictures will be kept in all major depart. 
ments of the school. 


NAMED TO HONOR SOCIETY 





Dr. James S. Wittman, Jr., manager of the Menantico Colony at 
The Training School, has been informed by Cornell University that he 
has been elected to Phi Kappa Phi, national honor society, in recog- 
nition of “high standards of scholarship and outstanding achievement.” 
Dr. Wittman earned his doctorate at Cornell and taught there for two 
years as a graduate assistant. 


EMPLOYEES HOLD “GAY 90’s” PARTY 





More than 75 members of the employees’ staff of The Training 
School gathered in Garrison Hall for a “Gay 90’s” party on Thursday 
evening, January 17. Music, games, humorous readings, skits, and 
dancing entertained the guests from 8:00 to 11:00 A number of 
employees traded “shifts” for short periods so that more could attend 
the gathering. 


Heading the January committee were: J. M. MacDonald, chair- 
man; Dr. Harold Delp, program and master of ceremonies; Dr. James 
Wittman, refreshments; Miss Maxine Rettinger, decorating; Ralph 
Ransom, costumes; Miss Margaret FE. Rain, dancing. 
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